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their narrative form. The plan which Professor Kent has chosen for the 
grouping of his material gave him an admirable opportunity to place these 
stories of primitive times where their true character would at once appear 
as prophetic discourses or priestly summaries. To put them in the forefront 
of the historical recitals, however modified that historical element may be 
in the interest of more important considerations, seems as little warranted 
as to begin the history of Germany with the Nibelungenlied, or that of 
England with the Idylls of the King. 

But detail criticisms of this order must yield to a genuine admiration 
for the work as a whole. Its scholarly character, its conservative and 
constructive spirit, its admirable rendering of the text, its ample helps for 
proper interpretation, and its large promise of good things to come in the 
subsequent volumes, assure the reader that a most serviceable work has 
been added to the apparatus of biblical study. 

H. L. W. 



Words of Koheleth : Son of David, King in Jerusalem. Being the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. By John Franklin Genung. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. Pp. xiv+361. 
$1.25, net. 

The book of Koheleth is receiving its share of attention these days. 
Von Zapletal is just out with a brief discussion of the Metrik of the book, 
and Paul Haupt discusses it as Weltschmerz in der Bibel. Professor John 
Franklin Genung, who some years ago published an excellent literary 
study of Job, has presented his readers with a similar appreciation of the 
Words of Koheleth. The author, together with most modern students of 
the book, rightly discards the word "Ecclesiastes," the Greek translation 
of "Koheleth," in the first place because it is almost certainly an incorrect 
translation, and, in the second place, as the author appropriately observes, 
because it "entitles what is of all Scripture books the least ecclesiastical." 
Professor Genung describes the spirit and purpose of his work as construct- 
ive. "Such spirit by no means ignores or slights the critical; rather, it 
takes the critical in, on its way, as an outfit of insight in which also the 
author himself is concerned, and in whose light the problems historic, 
dogmatic, philological, or whatever else, assume the proportions essentially 
their due." He, with some caution, identifies Koheleth's chief grievance 
with the views of immortality current in his time. Hence his (Koheleth's) 
book, though it now gives the impression of being radical, of "speaking 
out in meeting," is really an expression of the older, more conservative, 
Hebrew spirit. Koheleth sees an element of danger in the current dis- 
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cussions of futurity, because they "transfer life from the practical to the 
aesthetic and visionary." As "the nursing-father of the Sadducees," he 
opposes "those more zealous dispositions which are on their way to 
pharisaism." Professor Genung acquits Koheleth of the charge of pessi- 
mism, and in so doing parts company with most modern interpreters, 
particularly Siegfried, who regarded the book as the work of a Jew who had 
made shipwreck of faith. In the words of the author, " Koheleth handles 
the terms of pessimism, but is not a pessimist." His aim is to show that 
the intrinsic man seeks and finds the expression of his truest individuality 
in things that are not amenable to the idea of profit. Work accepted in 
joy must become a source of courage and cheer, and thus be its own reward. 
In consonance with this interpretation of Koheleth's thought, the author 
is at some pains to show that it logically issues in character. Although 
he recognizes Koheleth's great defect in a "more or less refined expression 
of regard for the main chance," his valuation of the book ethically and 
morally is relatively high. In fact, it is so high that we fear Old Testa- 
ment scholars generally will hesitate to pay his tribute of appreciation. 
Professor Genung vigorously defends the literary integrity of Koheleth, nor is 
he willing to admit that the book reflects vr *ying moods of the author, for 
whose self-characterization, Koheleth, he suggests the translation "Coun- 
selor." Such a one "is presumably master of his own moods and thoughts. 
His very mission is to guide, to explain, to conduct from the puzzling and 
troubled to a clearer and solider landing-stage. This character accords 
best with the large tone and tenor of the book" (p. 174). 

To a full two hundred pages of discussion the author has added a new 
translation and a running commentary. Both are excellent, but the latter 
especially ripples along in clear, crisp sentences that show how much a 
deft literary touch may do even for a commentary. In fact, the book as 
a whole exhibits in language and treatment the author's nice literary taste. 
He has gleaned abundant illustrative material from large fields of English 
literature, and few are the cases in which he does not turn it to excellent 
use. Even when he presses into service an obsolete word or two, like 
"spilth" and "soilure," one is not inclined to find fault, because they seem 
so admirably fitted for the duty assigned them. 

It seems an ungracious task to mention faults beside so many excel- 
lences. And yet a reviewer, even though he thrust forward his own unsup- 
ported judgment, is bound to be candid and discriminating. In the opinion 
of the present writer, Professor Genung is not at his best when he discusses, 
or rather makes fun of, Siegfried's analysis of Koheleth. Satire is not 
convincing. It must be evident that abundant probability still remains 
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on the side of those who deny the integrity of the book. The employment 
of a phrase like "prevalent theories of syndicated Bible-making" seems 
calculated to give the impression that the author disapproves of modern 
methods of Old Testament literary criticism. Yet this inference would 
doubtless be unjust to the author, who accepts for Koheleth the late date 
to which Old Testament scholars, by the use of the same critical methods, 
with practical unanimity assign the book. It does not appear why two 
well-known Hebrew words should be transliterated "Hasidim" and 
"Hokhma." The plain h, taking the place of a strong guttural, is mis- 
leading. Finally, it is difficult to overlook a tendency to overvalue 
Koheleth's thought and a disposition to overdraw his deposit of intended 
meaning. The reviewer also feels impelled to enter a non liquet against 
Professor Genung's contention that Koheleth represents a reaction against 
contemporary views of immortality. 

But these demurrers at their worst are a small discount on a study that 
brings so much fresh and interesting discussion to the interpretation of a 
book about which there is ample room for difference of opinion. The 
solid merit of the serious and painstaking work that has gone into the book 
will win for it an honored place on many shelves. 

William Frederic Bade. 

Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, Cal. 



Early Hebrew Story: Its Historical Background. By John P. 
Peters, D.D., Rector of St. Michael's Church, New York. 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904. Pp. ix+308. $1.25. 

This book is to be highly commended for its method, its frankness, its 
sane treatment of early Hebrew story, and its reverent attitude. It sup- 
plies a real need. Like some of the chapters in Paton's Early History of 
Syria and Palestine, and Paton's article "Oral Sources of the Patriarchal 
Narrative" in the American Journal of Theology, October, 1904, Dr. 
Peters shows in this work that the narratives of early Hebrew history, and 
of Genesis in particular, while not to be accepted literally, yield a real 
historical value, if we treat them as we should treat similar narratives in 
Roman, German, or Old Norse documents, and that they lose nothing of 
their moral or religious value in the process. The book is written for the 
ordinary reader of the Bible, is unencumbered by erudite notes, is written 
in a clear and attractive style, and can be strongly recommended to the 
untechnical reader, who desires to learn how critical study affects the early 
books of the Bible. The substance of the book was delivered as lectures 



